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The answer to Mr. Derrick's mental difficulties is, 
however, more completely set forth in an editorial in 
the same number of the New Republic. The editorial 
is entitled "The Eeality of Peace." It is an illumi- 
nating defense of the patent fact that there is no moral 
gain following in the wake of war which is not also 
possible to civilization at peace. The last sentence of 
this article reads : "America could have no nobler ideal 
than to show in its institutions the supreme reality of 
the pacifist state." 

If we have spent fifteen billions of dollars in the last 
generation in war bills, two billions upon our navy in 
the last thirty years, are we now so unprepared that we 
must give way to the scaremongers and stampeders ? If 
so, against whom must we extravagantly prepare? Is 



it against the diminishing Germany, diminishing Eng- 
land, diminishing France? Is it against Mexico? Is 
it against Japan? If so, why? 

The vital question soon to be decided by the people 
of the United States is, Shall the United States borrow 
money for a most unprecedented increase of unpro- 
ductive armaments? 

Is this country going into the attacking business ? Is 
this country going to wage war against Japan, against 
Germany, against England, against France? If so, 
when, and what for? 

The hysterical exponents of an extravagant additional 
military outlay owe to the American people a bill of 
particulars. And it ought to be explicit. 



CRITICISMS OF THE PEACE SOCIETIES 

BY CHARLES W. ELIOT 



The Advocate or Peace is interested to know what wise 
men think of it and of the work it aims to promote. When 
urged to write his views of what the peace societies might 
well do at this time, Dr. Eliot wrote to us the following let- 
ters, all but the personal parts of which are here given. Our 
reply will be found elsewhere in these pages/ — The Editoe. 

Asticou, Maine, 11 September, 1915. 

I am sorry to say that I do not feel able to write an 
article on "what the peace societies might well do," for 
I have no clear vision of what they might do now for 
the advantage of the civilized world. I can see no way 
of preventing war in the future, except through an 
agreement made by a moderate number of strong na- 
tions to prevent war by force, and the peace societies 
have opposed, and I believe still oppose, all such 
use of force. Do you see, or does President Burton 
or Secretary Trueblood see, clearly any other way to stop 
the competitive national arming and the fighting sure 
to result therefrom? If anybody has made you ac- 
quainted with a feasible plan for stopping competitive 
arming, will you kindly impart it to me? 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Charles W. Eliot. 

Asticou, Maine, 16 September, 1915. 

I cannot express more clearly my present frame of 
mind than I expressed it in my letter to you of Septem- 
ber 11. 

I am glad to hear that William Ladd's Essay of 1840 
is to be reprinted and circulated. "We shall be able to 
make a fresh comparison between his doctrine and the 
fighting spirit in Europe between 1864 and 1916. 

I have read your ten objections to an International 
Police in the August Advocate of Peace. They are 
not without force. The project of a world federation, 
a world court, and a world police is vast, and probably 
not feasible at present, or within any reasonable time. 
The smaller project of a limited league of a moderate 



number of strong nations, which by treaty shall agree 
that they will each furnish a specified quota of military 
and naval force to be used in preventing any member of 
the league from going to war, and in preventing any 
nation outside of the league from attacking any member 
of the league, or in resisting such an attack, if it shall 
occur, is to be advocated on the ground that nobody has 
imagined and suggested any other way of reducing the 
competitive arming which has led to the present war, 
and will surely crush the nations of Europe under intol- 
erable burdens if it goes on. It is easy to imagine ob- 
jections to this limited scheme of co-operative defense 
against war and the competitive arming which surely 
leads to war; but it is also not impossible to imagine 
overcoming the objections. Therefore all men of good 
will ought to advocate this plan, unless they can propose 
another which is more feasible or more promising. To 
my thinking, the proposition of the peace societies that 
an international legislature and an international court 
be established, without providing any sanction for inter- 
national law, is neither feasible nor promising. On the 
contrary, it seems to me absolutely hopeless and foolish. 
To advocate it is a complete waste of time, strength, and 
good intentions, and nothing but a prolongation of the 
present misery of Europe will result from the efforts of 
the peace societies in that direction. The officers and 
agents of the existing peace societies are taking, in my 
judgment, a very grave responsibility in persisting in 
policies which the experience of Europe since 1864 has 
shown to be wholly futile. There is no government and 
no court in the world which does not rest ultimately on 
force — force restrained and regulated, to be sure, but 
still effective force. International war will not be 
brought to an end without the use of a regulated, re- 
strained, but effective force. So long as the peace socie- 
ties and the peace promoters decline to recognize and 
act upon this obvious principle in government and law, 
they will only postpone the coming of international 
peace. 
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You point out in your ten objections that councils, 
federations, and courts backed by force have often been 
suggested by publicists during the past five centuries, 
but have never been seriously considered. Does that 
fact make you despair of success in trying a similar, 
though more limited, experiment, after Europe has been 
through the terrific experiences of the last thirteen 
months, and has been watching for fifty years the vio- 
lent proceedings of an international law-breaker who 
believes that in practise Might makes Right? 



I put together two of the sentences you print under 
the heading "Do You Realize ?" namely : "The American 
Peace Society has been working for nearly a century to 
abolish wars" and "The greatest war of the ages is now 
devastating our world." Is it not a fair inference that 
the methods or policies of the American Peace Society 
have not been sound? Certainly failure of a long-pur- 
sued policy could not be more abject. 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Charles W. Eliot. 



THE FUTURE OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 

By JAMES BROWN SCOTT 



The following self-explanatory letter is so vitally pertinent 
to the work of the American Peace Society that we are glad, 
with the consent of its author, to publish it in full. — The 
Editor. 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
2 Jackson Place. 
Washington, D. C, June 16, 1915. 
My Dear Mr. Ralston : 

At the conclusion of the very pleasant and profitable 
interview which we had yesterday about the future 
policy of the American Peace Society you were good 
enough to ask that I put into writing some of the views 
that I ventured to express concerning the policy which 
the American Peace Society might properly pursue. 

I stated that it seemed to me best for the Peace So- 
ciety, during the present war, to consider carefully its 
traditions, in order to determine whether, upon the con- 
clusion of the war, if not before, it might take up those 
traditions and attempt to secure, if possible, their reali- 
zation. When I speak of traditions, I mean more espe- 
cially the views of William Ladd, the founder and later 
a president of the American Peace Society and author 
of "Essay on a Congress of Nations," published in 1840, 
which, in my opinion, is still the greatest literary con- 
tribution ever made to the cause of international peace ; 
the views of William Jay, likewise a president of the 
American Peace Society, as expressed in his admirable 
little tractate entitled "War and Peace," published in 
1842, and the views of Elihu Burritt, in essentials the 
views of Ladd, which Burritt set forth in various ad- 
dresses to the European peace congresses which he called 
into being. 

Now it is hard to give an adequate idea of Ladd',-! 
"Congress of Nations" without an analysis of the book, 
and it is difficult to obtain a copy of this work. There- 
fore I proposed, at the last meeting of our Executive 
Committee, held on May 21, to issue a new edition of 
this work, to be published by the Oxford Press and to 
be widely circulated. This proposal was approved, sub : 
ject to the condition that I should prefix to the essay 
a biographical sketch and a statement of the relation 
of Ladd's work to the peace movement and to the Hague 
conferences, which he foresaw and outlined. This I 
agreed to do. I intend to propose later a new edition 
of William Jay's little work, and I hope that I may 
he able to get together 1 a collection of Burritt's ad- 



dresses and articles which will justify their separate 
publication and distribution. 

The reason for republishing these works is that they 
are in reality the head and front of the scientific and 
practicable peace movement. 

Ladd proposed a Congress of Nations, as he foresaw 
tne possibilities of international conferences to consider 
questions of international importance and to agree upon 
rules of conduct and of law to be adopted by the various 
states. He described in detail the work of such a diplo- 
matic body as the Hague Conference; he stated how it 
was to be called, and he framed its program, and for 
many years to come the Hague Conferences will busy 
themselves with the topics suggested by Ladd. 

In the next place, he advocated a Court of Nations 
to decide disputes, submitted voluntarily by the nations, 
in accordance with generally recognized principles of law 
and of equity. To future disputes the court was to apply 
the principles of international law or of international 
conduct drafted by the Congress of Nations and accepted 
by such nations as cared to be bound by them. Ladd had 
no illusions. He believed that the congress or conference 
of nations would do its work slowly, but he felt that 
this would be an advantage, as what was slowly done 
would not need to be done over again. He believed 
further that public opinion would force the nations to 
live up to their agreements, and that public opinion 
would likewise secure compliance with the judgments 
of the court.- He was not an advocate of force, either 
to get the nations into court or to get them out of it. 

Jay's little book proposed the compromis clause, to 
be embodied in treaties subsequently concluded by the 
United States, by which the contracting parties bound 
themselves to decide all disputes arising under these 
treaties by means of arbitration, and indeed to agree 
to decide all disputes between them by arbitration. 

Burritt was the disciple of Ladd. He called into 
being unofficial congresses, presided over by men like 
Victor Hugo and Sir David Brewster, and which men 
like Richard Cobden attended. The outbreak of the 
Crimean War stopped his work. At these different con- 
ferences Mr. Burritt spoke of an international court 
and of the services which it would render. 

Enough has been said to show that the American 
Peace Society has great traditions. It seems to me 
that it should call this fact to the attention of the public ; 
that it should elaim as its own the traditions of its 



